Monday, February 2, 2004 
7 pm. Walter Hall 


University of Toronto 
Faculty of Music 
Chamber Music Series 
Presents 


Ying Quartet 


Timothy Ying, violin 
Janet Ying, violin 
Phillip Ying, viola 
David Ying, cello 


PROGRAMME 


Wolfgang A. Mozart Quartet in D minor, K. 421 
1756-1791 Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto: Allegretto 
Allegretto ma non troppo - Piu allegro 


Béla Barték Quartet No. 2 

1881-1945 Moderato 
Allegro molto capriccioso 
Lento 


INTERMISSION 


Piotr I. Tchaikovsky Quartet No. 1 in D major, Op. 11 
1840-1893 Moderato e semplice 
Andante cantabile 
Scherzo: Allegro non tanto e con fuoco 
Finale: Allegro giusto 


The Ying Quartet’s visit and performance are funded by Grant and Alice Burton 
through the Faculty of Music's Visiting Chamber Ensembles program 


The Chamber Music Series has received generous support from the estate 
of the late Rubye Halpern and The Wolfe and Millie Goodman Foundation. 


The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the 
written permission of the Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 


We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, and any 
other electronic devices that could emit a potentially unwelcome sound. 


Programme Notes 


Quartet in D Minor K. 421 
WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
Born in Salzburg, Austria, 1756 

Died in Vienna, 1791 


Whereas Tchaikovsky relocated to 
Moscow to accept a teaching position, 
Mozart arrived in Vienna in 1781 with 
little more than hope as his ally. Delighted 
to finally be free of the oppressive 
Archbishop Colloredo, his employer in 
Salzburg, he set about establishing himself 
in the Austrian capital. Initially the twenty- 
five-year-old composer lodged in the home 
of musical Weber family (he married 
Constanze Weber the following year), and 
he soon entered into a much-publicized 
piano competition, with Muzio Clementi 
as his opponent and Emperor Joseph II as 
the judge. The contest was declared a tie, 
but the event served to raise Mozart’s 
profile in Vienna. Before long he was 
invited to the exclusive soirées of Baron 
von Swieten, where rarely heard works by 
Handel and J.S. Bach were performed for 
connoisseurs. 

But perhaps Mozart’s most valuable 
musical contact was with Joseph Haydn. It 
is not known exactly when the two men 
first met — but Mozart and the famous 
composer twenty-four years his senior 
became friends sometime in the early 
1780s. Playing in quartets alongside 
Haydn — and also Vanhal and Dittersdorf — 
Mozart learned much from the “father” of 
the string quartet, and in 1785 published a 
collection of six quartets that he dedicated 
to Haydn. Mozart described these works as 
“the fruit of long and laborious effort.” 

The second of the six — the only one 
in a minor key — was probably written in 
1783, one year after Haydn published his 
Op. 33 set of quartets. The first movement, 
marked “Allegro,” begins darkly, but soon 
finds its way into a warm F major. 
Although it is not complex in texture, the 


piece is deceptively asymmetrical in its 
phrase-structure. In the lyrical second 
movement, in F major, the first violin rises 
to melodic prominence, although the other 
three instruments are by no means 
relegated to the status of mere 
accompanists. With a return to D minor, 
the third-movement minuet takes on a 
sinister quality. Again phrases are 
asymmetrical, although the central trio 
section, in D major, is more regular in 
structure. The last movement, a lilting 
“Siciliana” dance in 6/8 time, consists of a 
theme and five variations. 

Surprisingly, the “Haydn” quartets 
were not universally admired when they 
were first published: a review in the 
Magazin der Musik cryptically complained 
they were “too highly seasoned.” More 
recently, in 1998, the musicologist John 
Irving wrote that these quartets “continue 
to appeal to every time and every taste.” 


String Quartet No. 2 

BELA BARTOK 

Born in Nagyszentmiklos, Hungary, 1881 
Died in New York, 1945 


In the years before World War I, Béla 
Bartok pursued a dual career as a 
composer and ethnomusicologist. In his 
ethnological field trips, undertaken to 
collect and record folk-songs, he traveled 
throughout his native Hungary, and further 
afield to other regions of Eastern Europe. 
His last field trip before the war was to 
North Africa, in 1913. But World War I 
made travel impossible, and between 1914 
and 1918 Barték devoted most of his 
energies to composition. During these 
years he wrote several songs and piano 
pieces, The Wooden Prince ballet and his 
String Quartet No. 2. 

Unlike Bartok’s first quartet, which 
still retains vestiges of post-romanticism, 
the second quartet is fundamentally 


modernist in its conception. According to 
the musicologist and Bartok biographer 
Halsey Stevens, “the whole direction of 
Bartok’s later writing might be deduced 
from this one work.” Indeed, the piece 
bears many of the characteristics of 
Bartok’s mature style: highly chromatic, it 
nonetheless has an underlying tonal 
structure, with its three movements centred 
on the tonalities of A, D and A, 
respectively. 

The first movement is in sonata 
form, although its tempo is moderate, 
rather than fast. Richly contrapuntal and 
expressively lyrical, the piece has a 
brooding, restive mood that culminates in 
a series of dramatic unison (or rhythmic 
unison) outbursts, before dying away, 
ending with a melodic fragment in the 
cello. In the second movement, a rondo 
marked “Allegro molto capriccioso,” 
Bartok draws heavily on his knowledge of 
folk musics, writing a medley of furious 
dances. Here, the generally intense level of 
energy is contrasted with moments of 
unsettling quietude. The last movement 
has an air of resigned tranquility. Although 
its form defies all labels, it is rhythmically 
straightforward and disarmingly simple in 
texture. 

The first performance of Barték’s 
String Quartet No. 2 was given on March 
3, 1918, by the Waldbaur-Kerpely Quartet 
—a group of young musicians who first 
came together in 1910 to premiere the 
composer’s String Quartet No. 1. None of 
the established quartets in Hungary were 
willing (or perhaps able) to play Barték’s 
music, and for many years his quartets 
were given only by the Waldbaur-Kerpely 
ensemble. Bartok dedicated his String 
Quartet No. 2 to this group, in gratitude 
for their commitment to his music. 


String Quartet No. 1 in D Major, Op. 11 
PIOTR ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY 

Born in Kamsko-Votkins, Russia, 1840 
Died in St. Petersburg, 1893 


Piotr Ilich Tchaikovsky moved to Moscow 
to teach at the Conservatory in 1866 — and 
for the sensitive composer, his first five 
years in the city were a roller-coaster ride 
of successes and failures. His first opera, 
Voevoda, was well received, but his 
second, Undine, was turned down for 
production. He received only qualified 
support from the director of the 
Conservatory, Nicholay Rubinstein, who 
praised some of his works while criticizing 
others. And his Moscow debut as a 
conductor was such a harrowing 
experience that it was ten years before he 
again dared to ascend the podium. During 
this half-decade he suffered his first 
nervous breakdown, failed in his suit to 
marry the singer Désirée Artét, led a 
dissipated life of drinking and gambling, 
and described his financial affairs as 
“utterly chaotic.” 

In 1871 Tchaikovsky took up 
Rubinstein’s suggestion of presenting a 
concert to earn some extra cash. Unable to 
afford an orchestra, Tchaikovsky put 
together a programme of songs, opera 
excerpts and piano pieces he had written, 
and — wishing to include a new work — 
composed his first string quartet. The 
quartet was written quickly, during 
February, and received its premiere at the 
concert on March 28. By all accounts the 
event was successful, and raised 
Tchaikovsky’s stature in Moscow — 
especially as the celebrated writer Ivan 
Turgenev graced the hall with his 
presence. 

Based on classical models, the String 
Quartet No. J is in four movements. The 
first, in sonata form, begins with a chorale 
reminiscent of a Russian hymn, to which a 
16th-note filigree accompaniments are 
soon added. Throughout the movement, 
these two ideas — one devotional and the 


other playful — are contrasted and 
combined. The second movement, the 
famous “Andante,” was inspired by a folk- 
song: with unusual changes in metre, it is 
reminiscent of “The Volga Boatmen.” The 
third movement, a lively scherzo, is like a 
folk-dance, full of “drone” harmonies and 
offbeat accents. Its middle section is 
cheerful in character, with a light pizzicato 
accompaniment in the cello. Concluding 
the quartet is a lively “Allegro giusto,” 
featuring a distinctive three-note motif that 
‘permeates the whole movement. 


Now in its second decade, the Ying Quartet 
continues to develop ways of making 
artistic and creative expression an essential 
part of everyday life. Their current 
projects in this direction include an 
innovative visiting residency at Symphony 
Space in New York City connecting music 
with other art forms, including dance, 
poetry, and film; an exploration with the 
Turtle Island String Quartet of jazz, 
improvisation and the classical string 
quartet tradition; and a variety of visiting 
residencies on campuses and in 
communities across the United States. 

Natives of Chicago, the Ying siblings 
began their career as an ensemble in 1992 
in the farm town of Jesup, lowa 
(population 2000) as the first artists 
involved in the National Endowment for 
the Arts Chamber Music Rural Residencies 
Program. The Quartet participated fully in 
the community, performing on countless 
occasions for audiences of six to six 
hundred people in a residency so 
successful that it was widely chronicled in 
the national and international media, 
including features in The New York Times 
and The Strad magazine and on CBS 
Sunday Morning. 

While the Quartet was in Jesup, its 
exceptional musical qualities earned it the 
1993 Naumburg Chamber Music Award. 
In the years since, the Yings have 


Tchaikovsky’s String Quartet No. I 
soon became popular, and in 1878 the 
work was given at a concert attended by 
another famous Russian writer, Leo 
Tolstoy. “Perhaps I have never been so 
flattered in my life,’ observed 
Tchaikovsky in his diary, “nor my pride as 
a composer So stirred as when Leo Tolstoy, 
sitting beside me listening to the ‘Andante’ 
of my first quartet, dissolved in tears.” 


Copyright Colin Eatock 2004 


Biography 


established an international reputation for 
excellence in performance with 
appearances in virtually every major 
American city; at numerous festivals 
including Tanglewood, Aspen and San 
Miguel; and in Europe, Canada, Mexico, 
Australia, Japan and Taiwan. The Yings’ 
enthusiasm for performing in diverse 
settings has led to concerts in Carnegie 
Hall, the White House, hospitals and 
juvenile prisons. Frequent musical 
collaborations have included such artists 
as Menahem Pressler, Paul Katz, Gilbert 
Kalish, Jon Nakamatsu, and the St. 
Lawrence and Turtle Island String 
Quartets. The EMI Classics recording of 
works by Osvaldo Golijov on which the 
Ying Quartet appears with the St. 
Lawrence Quartet was nominated for a 
2003 Grammy Award. 

In 1999, the Quartet introduced 
LifeMusic, a multi-year commissioning 
project supported by the Institute for 
American Music, designed to produce a 
distinctively American string quartet 
repertoire. Each season, a pair of new 
works by established and emerging 
composers is featured in the Yings’ diverse 
performance activities. Thus far the 
project has introduced new quartets by 
Michael Torke, Kevin Puts, Carter Pann, 
Paquito D’Rivera, Chen Yi, Daniel 
Kellogg, Augusta Read Thomas, and Ned 


Rorem. Music by Jennifer Higdon and 
Bernard Rands will be premiered in the 
2003-2004 season. Quartz Records will 
begin releasing LifeMusic works late in 
2003. 

With “Musical Dim Sum,” the Yings 
continue to extend their repertoire of 
innovative programming concepts while 
celebrating their own cultural heritage. On 
these programs, the Quartet includes a 
selection of short works by Chinese 
American composers in the framework of 
a traditional concert, giving audiences the 
treat of a diverse sampling of this music. 
The Quartet plans to commission new 
works by composers of Chinese 
background living around the globe to join 
existing pieces by Chou Wen-Chung, Zhou 


Long, Tan Dun, Bright Sheng, and Chen 
Mi. 

As Quartet in Residence at the 
Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester, the Ying Quartet 
plans and directs a rigorous, sequential 
chamber music curriculum that integrates 
intensive musical instruction with training 
in creative presentation and 
communication skills, and includes 
practical performance opportunities 
throughout the greater Rochester 
community. The Quartet has also taught at 
Northwestern University and at the 
Interlochen and Brevard Music Festivals, 
and since 2001, the members of the Ying 
Quartet have been the Blodgett Artists in 
Residence at Harvard University. 


Mo ate oh 
fo ao «fo 


Imagine Perfect Resonance. 


A chord is struck, but never fades, sustained forever. 


enneth Peacock was a distinguished alumnus of the 

University of Toronto’s Faculty of Music. His body 
of work, as a composer and researcher for half a century, has 
made a significant impact on musical life in Canada. The 
Faculty of Music was very grateful to learn that Mr. Peacock 
had made a bequest to the University of Toronto in his will 
for the benefit of our music programs. With this legacy gift, 
the Faculty of Music will establish the Kenneth H. Peacock 
Lecture Series in Music in keeping with his lifelong interest 
in and contribution to the multi-dimensional study of 
music. Thank you Mr. Peacock. 


For more information on Planned Giving please 
contact the Development Office of the Faculty of Music by 
calling 416-946-3145. 


VISITING CHAMBER 
GROUPS AT THE 
FACULTY OF MUSIC 


Students learning from the world’s best 


Our chamber music program will be the focus of 
much attention this year, not only on stage but 
in the classroom as well. For the stage, we have 
inaugurated this new Monday evening Chamber 
Music Series. For the classroom, we are working 
to create a Visiting Chamber Groups program. 
This program would see five renowned chamber 
ensembles at the Faculty annually, each for 
several days of masterclasses, ensemble coaching 
and a guest performance as part of our Chamber 
Music Series. The St. Lawrence String Quartet is 


at present the only chamber group currently 


a ; 


engaged by the Faculty of Music as regular 
visiting artists. We are determined to retain our 
association with this quartet and secure addi- 
tional arrangements with one more string 
ensemble, a piano chamber group (like the 


Gryphon Trio), one wind quintet, and a brass 


group. 


To learn more about how your financial support 
can help make this academic priority a reality, 
please contact Marilyn Brown at 416-946-3145. 


CHAMBER Music SERIES 
Mini Subscription Package 


Enjoy three great chamber music concerts 
for the price of two! 


PACKAGE PRICE $42 ADULTs | $21 sTUDENTS/SENIORS 


St. Lawrence String Quartet 
Monday, March 1, 2004. 7 pm. Walter Hall 


Barber Dover Beach for Voice and String Quartet, Op. 3 
(Giles Tomkins, baritone) | Mark Applebaum 20 for String 
Quartet (world premiére) | Mendelssohn Octet 


Sensational Six 
Monday, March 15, 2004. 7 pm. Walter Hall 


Mark Fewer & Erika Raum, violins; Douglas McNabney & 
Scott St. John, viola; Roman Borys & Simon Fryer, cellos 


Sextets by Beethoven, Korngold and Brahms 


Eastman Brass Quintet* 
Monday, March 29, 2004. 7 pm. Walter Hall 


Music by William Wallond, Verne Reynolds, Mendelssohn 
and Enrique Crespo 


*The Eastman Brass Quintet replaces Trio Caens-Cazalet-Becquet as the 
2004 Wilma and Clifford Smith Visitors in Music 


“Chamber music making at its best in this country” 
WILLIAM LITTLER, THE TORONTO STAR 


FACULTY 
of MUSIC 


TO SUBSCRIBE, VISIT THE BOX OFFICE OR CALL 


416-978-3744 


The Faculty of Music is committed to providing a stimulating 
environment in which its outstanding resources may support not 
only instruction of the highest quality but also the creation of new 
knowledge about all aspects of music. Since May 1, 1995, numer- 
ous academic priorities funded through the Campaign for the Fac- 
ulty of Music have provided the means for our pursuit of this goal. 
We would like to thank all who have made significant contribu- 
tions to our Campaign - generous donors, tireless volunteers and 
longtime supporters. 


DIAMOND CIRCLE Roger D. Moore The Jackman Foundation on 
Edwards Charitable James and Charlotte Norcop behalf of Edward J. R. 


Foundation Arthur Edward Redsell* Jackman 
The Heinrichs Foundation Peter E. Sandor* The Julie-Jiggs Foundation 
Arthur R.A. & Susan Scace Phyllis RE. Jowett* 
PLATINUM CIRCLE William Scheide Lothar Klein 
Arthur Rudolph Plettner* Stephen and Jane Smith Long and McQuade Limited 
John Reginald Stratton * Judith Marie Stephenson * William Thain MacDonald* 
Robert R. McBroom* 
GOLD CIRCLE SILVER CIRCLE James K. McConica 
Anonymous (1) Clive and Barbara Allen Rob McConnell 
James Briegel Peter A. Allen Hugh D. McKellar 
Canadian Opera Volunteer Anonymous (4) Ted and Julie Medland 
Committee Arts and Letters Club Rose Montpetit 
Irene Carter Bank of Montreal Harvey Olnick 
Cinespace Studios J. P. Bickell Foundation Panwy Foundation Inc. 
Greta Kraus Dentay* Alice and Grant Burton Kenneth H. Peacock* 
Alexander and Carolyn M. D. Cavlovic George A. Ross* 
Drummond Hans B. de Groot Vlasta Scheybal 
The Henry White Kinnear Lorna Dean Sylvia Schwartz * 
Foundation The Eaton Foundation Iain and Barbara Scott 
Maria and Hans Kluge Robert Fenn G.H. Clifford Smith* 
Michael and Sonja Koerner Madeline M. Field Sam Sniderman 
Sam and Doris Lau James H. Gladwell * Pierre Souvairan* 
John B. Lawson Gwedolen M. Grant* Joseph S. Stauffer Foundation 
Che Anne Loewen Guitar Society of Toronto Women’s Musical Club of 
Judy and Wilmot Matthews Richard and Donna Holbrook Toronto 
Mamie May* J. Peter and Héléne Hunt Don Wright 
Ruby Mercer Por* 
* designates an Estate gift As of January 21, 2004 


FRIENDS OF THE FACULTY OF MUSIC 
Friends of the Faculty of Music is an annual giving program offering donors of $100 and greater 
exclusive benefits at the Faculty of Music. We are proud to thank those who have joined 
our circle of Friends for the 2003-2004 academic session as of January 21, 2004. 


Virtuoso Circle Concertmaster Circle 
($5,000 - $9,999) ($1,000 - $4,999) The Audrey S. Hellyer 
The Wolfe and Millie Goodman __ Robert Buckingham Charitable Foundation 
Foundation Agnes Oi-Man Chiu-Lee Leslie & Jo Lander 
Long and McQuade Limited Denton D. Creighton Geoffrey S. Martin 
MBNA Canada Bank Nance Gelber & Dan Clive & Sue Mortimer 
TD Meloche Monnex Bjarnason Hilary V. Nicholls 
Milton & Ethel Harris Terrence Sheard 
Jones Collombin Investment Stephen & Jane Smith 


Counsel Patricia E. Stone 


For more information on the Campaign for the Faculty of Music, Friends of the Faculty of Music or including 
the Faculty of Music in your estate planning, please contact Marilyn Brown at 
416-946-3145 or friends.music@utoronto.ca. 


